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Glancing  across  toward  my  Next-Door  Neighbor's  kitchen  this-  morning, 
what  should  I  see,  standing  on  her  window  sill,  but  a  row  of  glass  jars  — 
canning  jars.    I  knew  just  what  that  meant.    My  wise  Neighbor  in  her  forehanded 
way  was  getting  out  her  canning  equipment  and  checking  it  over  so  she  would  be 
all  ready  for  the  first  fruits  and  vegetables.    She  used  to  tell  me  that  as 
soon  as  she  saw  the  first  green  shoots  come  up  in  her  asparagus  bed  in  the 
spring,  she  began  planning  her  canning.    Many  of  my  friends  in  the  southern 
states  already  are  at  the  job  of  canning.    Homemakers  farther  north  won't  be 
starting  yet,  but  this  is  a  good  season  for  us  all  to  discuss  what  equipment 
every  home  canner  ought  to  have  if  she's  to  do  an  efficient  job  of  putting  the 
garden  into  cans  for  her  family's  'use  this  winter. 


If  you  have  a  pencil  handy,  you  might  like  to  take  down  this  list  of 
canning  tools  as  we  talk.    Then  you  can  compare  what  you  have  on  hand  with  these 
items  the  specialists  suggest.    Yes,  all  this  information  I'm  going  to  give  you 
was  given  to  me  by  specialists  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  who  have  been 
investigating  this  matter  of  home  canning  and  learning  the  easiest  and  safest 
ways  to  do  it. 

The  equipment  you  need  for  canning  depends  on  what  you  are  going  to  can. 
If  you  are  a  very  ambitious  canner,  who  puts  up  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables as  well  as  chicken  and  other  meats,  you  will  need,  first  and  foremost, 
a  steam  pressure  cooker,  or  canner.    If  you  are  canning  only  fruit  and  tomatoes, 
a  hot  water  bath  outfit,  such  as  a  wash  boiler  equipped  with  a  rack,  will  be 
quite  suitable.     The  point  is,  you  see,  that  some  foods  require  more  heat  to 
sterilize  them  than  others.    In  some  foods  the  bacteria  that  cause  spoilage 
must  be  treated  with  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water  if  they 
are  surely  to  be  destroyed.    A  water-bath  canner  never  gets  hotter  than  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  which  is  212  degrees  Fahrenheit.    Acid  foods,  such 
as  tomatoes  and  fruits,  can  be  sterilized  at  boiling  temperature  in  less  than 
an  hour,  which  is  not  so  long  that  flavor  and  texture  are  greatly  changed.  But 
the  other  foods  —  those  that  are  not  acid,  meats  and  most  vegetables  —  these 
have  to  be  heated  a  good  many  hours  in  water  bath  canner  and  then  one  could  not 
be  sure  they  were  sterilized.    Some  require  as  much  as  six  hours  or  longer.  In 
that  length  of  time,  flavor,  texture  and  perhaps  even  color  is  greatly  changed 
and  some  of  the  important  vitamins  destroyed. 
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Jars  or  cans  of  food  processed  in  a  steam  pressure  canner  get  much  hot- 
ter, therefore,  than  in  a  water-bath  canner,  so  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria 
causing  spoilage  is  much  more  certain.  • 

If  you  don't  own  a  pressure  cooker  yourself,  perhaps  you  can  borrow  one 
from  your  neighbor.    Or  you  might  do  what  several  women  I  know  did  last  summer. 
They  bought  a  pressure  cooker  between  them  and  did  their  canning  together  on  a 
cooperative  plan*    But  if  there  is  no  way  that  you  can  arrange  to  use  a  pres- 
sxxre  canner,  then  play  safe,, and  don't  can  any  meats  and  non-acid  vegetables. 
If  you  want  to  preserve  these  products,  use  some  other  method  of  preservation. 
Dry  them  or  put  them  up  in  brine.    Don't  take  a  chance  on  your  family's  health 
and  put  up  foods  that  may  cause  dangerous  poisoning. 

For  canning  acid  foods  —  fruits  and  tomatoes  —  various  methods  can  be 
used.    You  can  can  these  in  the  hot  water  bath,  in  a  good  steamer,  in  the  oven, 
or  by  the  old-fashioned  open-kettle  method.    As  I  said,  your  hot  water  bath 
outfit  may  be  just  a  clothes  boiler  with  a  rack  of  wood  or  metal  inside  that 
will  hold  the  jars  off  the  bottom.    The  requisites  of  such  an  outfit  are  a  lid 
that  will  cover  closely  and  a  rack.     It  must  also  be  large  enough  so  the  water 
can  cover  your  jars  by  at  least  an  inch. 

T7e  had  many  questions  last  summer  about  using  the  oven  for  canning.  Acid 
foods  may  be  canned  in  the  oven,  if  the  oven  is  equipped  with  a  good  thermometer 
or  heat  regulating  device.    But  oven  canning  requires  a  processing  period  at 
least  50%  longer  than  for  water-bath  canning.    Leave  about  an  inch  of  head  space 
on  jars  for  oven  canning  as  there  is  likely  to  be  some  loss. 

So  much  for  the  large  equipment.    Now,  what  else  do  we  need  for  this 
canning  job?    For  one  thing,  a  large  kettle,  one  that  holds  at  least  two  gallons. 
This  kettle  can  be  made  either  of  aluminum  or  of  a  good  substantial  enamel. 
Thin  enamel  is  likely  to  chip. 

As  for  the  glass  jars,  the  size  you  buy  will  depend  largely  on  the  size 
of  your  family  and  the  kind  of  food  to  be  canned.    Jars  are  sold  in  pint,  quart 
and  two-quart  sizes.    For  most  uses  the  quart  size  is  most  convenient.  Jars 
come  in  different  styles.    There  are  Mason  jars  in  two  style;  there  are  jars 
with  a  wire  clamp  and  a  glass  top!  there  are  jars  with  an  automatic  seal.  'Tide 
mouthed  jars  are  easiest  to  put  food  into,  especially  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  whole. 

One  thing  to  remember  in  canning  is  that  preservation  depends  on  a  per- 
fect seal.    That  means  that  the  jar  rubber  must  be  new  every  season  and  must 
be  tested  to  see  that  it  is  sufficiently  elastic.    Test  each  rubber  by  stretch- 
ing it  out  and  seeing  that  it  is  elastic  enough  to  pull  out  and  snap  back  easily 
and  quickly. 

Many  homemakers  in  recent  years  have  been  using  tin  cans  rather  than 
glass  jars  for  canning.    They  are  less  expensive  in  the  original  cost,  there  is 
no  danger  of  breakage  and  they  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and  thus  help  in  the 
process  of  sterilizing.    !7ith  tin  cans  you  will  need  a  hand  sealer.    These  tin 
cans  come  in  an  enamel  and  a  plain  finish,  for  different  foods.    Red  colored 
fruits,  beets  and  pumpkin  should  be  canned  in  the  sanitary  enameled  tin  cans. 
Corn  should  be  canned  in  C  enamel  cans.    Most  other  foods  may  go  in  just  the 
plsdn  tin  cans. 
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Now  let's  see  what  else  you'll  need  for  this  canning  job .    Pans  for 
washing  and  colanders  for  draining  the  food.    A  long-handled  spoon  or  ladle, 
for  one  thing.    For  another,  a  handy  funnel  for  filling  the  jars.    Then  you'll 
need  some  jar  lifters  or  tongs  for  lifting  the  hot  jars  and  some  plain  little 
padded  kitchen  holders  to  save  your  fingers  from  burns. 

Other  small  items  are  a  sharp,  stainless  steel  paring  knife;  a  quart 
measure  and  some  measuring  cups;  a  wooden  spoon  and  a  steel  fork,  and  labels. 
For  the  process  of  precooking,  you'll  need  a  kettle.    And  for  scalding  peaches 
and  tomatoes  a  wire  basket  is  a  handy  thing.    It  saves  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
fuss  to  scald  a  whole  basketful  of  tomatoes  at  once. 

Now  let's  see.     Shall  I  go  over  that  list  of  equipment  once  again  briefly? 
But  wait.    I've  left  out  one  very  important  item  —  reliable  directions  for 
canning,  giving  time  and  temperature.    If  you  don't  own  a  canning  bulletin, 
please  write  me  for  a  copy.    Send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1471,  "Canning  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  at  Home." 

Now  to  go  over  the  equipment. 

First,  for  canning  non-acid  foods  —  meat  and  vegetables  —  a  steam  pressure 
canner.    Or,  for  acid  foods,  the  hot-water  bath  outfit,  the  steamer,  and  so 
forth. 

Second,  a  large  kettle 

Third,  jars  and  rubbers,  or  tin  cans  and  a  hand  sealer 

Fourth,  a  long-handled  spoon  or  ladle 

Fifth,  a  sharp,  stainless  steel  paring  knife 

Sixth,  quart  measure  and  measuring  cups 

Seventh,  tongs  for  lifting  hot  jars 

Eighth,  a  large  wooden  spoon  , 

Ninth,  a  steel  fork 

Tenth,  padded  holder  and  some  squares  of  cheese  cloth  for  cleaning  up  drippings 
And,  last  but  not  least,  your  canning  bulletin.    The  name  is  "Canning  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  at  Home."    The  number  is  1471. 

Tomorrow  we'll  talk  about  vitamin  E. 


